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Church and Labor 


There are no more urgent problems facing 
the church than its missionary problems in in- 
dustrial areas. New techniques and methods 
will, of course, have their place, but even the 
most complete set of ecclesiastical gadgets will 
not solve these problems. What we must re- 
member, first and foremost, is that our mis- 
sionary role will be played against the backdrop 
of an urban-industrial civilization. It is with 
this backdrop in mind that we must examine, 
improve, and re-direct our missionary strat- 
egy.... 


In our work in industrial areas, we do not 
confront a group which as a whole is alien or 
hostile. Many labor union leaders are deliber- 
ately expressing their concern for the spiritual 
well-being of the working man; many of them 
are cooperating with the church on many levels. 


The church needs to build more bridges be- 
tween itself and labor unions. We feel that, 
toward this end, the greatest need is for an 
inspired pastoral outreach by our parishes and 
missions in industrial areas. . 


Organized labor has a militancy which we 
hope it can share with the church. A passive 
church will not win the militant worker. The 
union is fighting increasingly, in industrial 
areas, for housing, for equal opportunity, for 


better schools; for all kinds of things that make 
for a better community. As the church fights 
militantly for these goals, it finds itself fighting 
side by side with the labor union. . . 


Even as labor tends to think that the 
church is the voice of management, so manage- 
ment in industrial areas often points to the 
church as being hard on management and easy 
on labor. 


But a man’s soul is not measured by a time- 
clock; both saints and sinners are to be found 
among men who punch time-clocks and among 
men who do not. The church fights for the 
conversion of everyone, worker and manager 
alike, neither praising nor condemning any 
man on the basis of his membership in either 
group. 


The church, especially in industrial areas, 
must witness in its own fellowship the answer 
to the class tension which is written so deeply 
and tragically into the industrial scene. We 
are deeply grateful for the many sound mem- 
bers of management who make constant, in- 
spired, and heroic attempts to carry their 
Christian convictions into the industrial sphere. 


—Excerpts from A Survey of Missionary Problems 
in Industrial Areas, a report to be made to the Protes- 
tant Episcopal triennial general convention in Hon- 
olulu, Sept. 4-15. 











Letters to the Editors 





Debate on Worship Now Gets Underway 





Why Not Calvin? 


To THE OUTLOOK: 

Dr. Allen Cabaniss’ article ‘“Worsuip 
TESTED By History” (OuTLOoK, August 15), 
was edifying and to the point. However, 
it raised inevitable questions. 

First, he mentioned that “Scripture 
gives no positive precepts about the order 
of service as such. .. .” May he rightly 
omit I Cor. 14:26-33,40? Do we not have 
here “positive precepts for the order of 
service” in the form of basic principles? 
. . When you come together, each one 
has a hymn, a lesson, a revelation, a ton- 
gue or an interpretation. . Gee. 
14:26b, Rsv). 

Freedom and spontaneity under the 
Spirit were characteristic of this worship. 
In the face of this approach Paul does not 
seek to turn it into a systematic form, but 
offers help in eliminating possible confu- 
sion. The purpose of the worship is to 
be the upbuilding of the congregation. He 
further gives us two basic principles for 
worship in any age: “... Let all things be 
done for edification” (I Cor. 14:26) and, 
“Let all things be done decently and in 
order” (I Cor. 14:40). 

It seems to me that we will be true to 
Paul’s principles in any age, whether our 
form is liturgical or puritan simple, if 
the true purpose of worship is carried out 
with understanding. The form will be 
judged by its results in the lives of people. 

Secondly, he determines to follow the 
historical approach, as the best “angle” 
from which to study worship. He outlines 
or mentions Justin Martyr (c.150) and 
the English Puritans (c.1640?). But he 
makes me ask the question, “Why should 
not a member of a church standing in the 
Reformed tradition also examine the wor- 
ship of John Calvin?” For Calvin did not 
share Dr. Cabaniss’ squeamishness about 
a liturgical service, as we may see by 
examining the Liturgy of the Word as 
used by Calvin and Bucer in Strasburg, 
and later in Geneva. 

Surely as a church we stand closer to 
Calvin, and to Knox his pupil, and to the 
Church of Scotland with its formalism, 
than we do to the English Puritans. Can 
it be that true Reformed worship has 
been “adulterated” by contact with the 
American environment, early and recent? 

Further, Dr. Cabaniss fails to mention 
the two great Reformed principles con- 
eerning worship, from which, apparently, 
the present-day emphasis on simplicity 
versus liturgy has come, namely, that of 
Luther: what is not forbidden in Scrip- 
ture is permissible; and that of Zwingli: 
what is not commanded by scripture is 
forbidden. 

Nevertheless, it is easy to agree with Dr. 
Cabaniss that much of worship is careless 
hodge-podge, thrown together without 
meaning. Better to follow Puritan sim- 
plicity or Calvinistic liturgy or even Corin- 
thian spontaneity and freedom with eyes 
open, than to follow the strange mixtures 
often found in the church. So long as 
each type adheres to Paul’s principles, that 
all things should be done decently and in 
order for edification, I am content. 

My thanks to Dr. Cabaniss for raising 
these questions in my thinking. 

ORNEST H. FLANIKEN. 
Marlinton, West Virginia. 


Outlook “Gets Results” 


To THE OUTLOOK: 

As evidence of the care with which your 
subscribers are reading THE OUTLOOK and 
of the apparent interest in matters per- 
taining to Christian education, may I 
report that in response to your word in 
the August 1 issue, during the first week 
of this month I have had requests from 
22 persons representing 12 states. One 
request came from a member of the Board 
of Christian Education of our own denom- 
ination in Philadelphia. 

This is all cheering for it does indicate 
an interest which may be forming into a 
conviction which may bring about results 
in the clearing of the issue in the mind 
of the church and hence bringing educa- 
tion more into line with the purpose of 
the Lord. 

Of course I am grateful to you for mak- 
ing an outlet for what may be an increas- 
ing desire for this simple statement of our 
own convictions and every mail brings its 
quota of cards and letters bearing inter- 
esting postmarks. 

JoHN R. Woopcock. 
Syracuse, N. Y. 


Bandung Article 
To THE OUTLOOK: 


The article of John Paul Jones (OvuT- 
LooK, July 4), “An Appraisal of Bandung,” 
is of such extraordinary value to Christian 
missions in the East that I make the sug- 
gestion to our ministers that it would 
make a wonderful basis for a great Sun- 
day morning sermon. 

It has breadth of vision we especially 
need just now. 

JOHN LEwISs. 
Scranton, Pa. 


e NOTE—In his own congregation Dr. 
Jones did exactly what Dr. Lewis sug- 
gests. He preached it first; then sent it 
to us as an article. 


News Is Real News 
To THE OUTLOOK: 


.. . let me express my appreciation for 
THE OvuTLooK. I have friends in the South 
and this gives me a tie with them that I 
would not otherwise have. Your editorials 
are provocative and the news items are 
real news. The way you have reported 
controversial matters is tops as it gives 
both sides of the picture as well as leaving 
no doubt as to where you stand too. The 
editorial, “All We, Like Sheep” (OuTLooK, 
July 11), is a good case in point. Keep 
up the good work. 

LELAND G. RUBESH. 
Wausaukee, Wis. 


Mental Illness 
To THE OUTLOOK: 

Society, in attempting to solve the prob- 
lem of mental illness, has appointed medi- 
cal doctors to study the difficulties of 
individuals, and to generalize as a result 
of their consideration of large numbers 
of cases. 

The root of the trouble, however, is so- 
ciety itself, and the failure of legal sys- 
tems to make simple and specific distinc- 


tions between right and wrong which can 
be universally applied and understood. 

Governments are not established to help 
individuals with their personal problems, 
nor have they a right to invade the privacy 
of citizens without charging them with a 
specific violation of existing statutes, 
Legal determination of “insanity,” which 
is simply a matter of opinion that can 
never be objectively verified, therefore 
serves no useful purpose in society. 

We cannot eliminate mental illness, but 
we can refuse to recognize it as a valid 
reason for causing the involuntary confine- 
ment of innocent persons, and as a means 
by which individuals may escape or lessen 
the just punishment imposed upon them 
as a result of their verified criminal acts. 

Pau. C. WOLFE. 
Mount Vernon, New York 


Weigle Series 


To THE OUTLOOK: 

THE OvuTLooK has been receiving a 
hearty welcome in our home for the past 
three years. We rejoice in the happy 
wedding of THE OUTLOOK and TRIBUNE. 

Concerning the column—The Living 
Word—by Dr. Luther A. Weigle, we hope 
you are planning to publish the material 
in a booklet, or is it in printed form and 
available? 

Rospert CAMERON MILLER. 
Connellsville, Pa. 


e NOTE—This series is provided by 
the National Council of Churches through 
its Committee on the Use and Under- 
standing of the Bible. 

There are pians for the series to be 
included in a book to be written by Dr. 
Weigle and a well-known British scholar 
within the next two or three years. 
—Editors. 


South—China 


To THE OUTLOOK: 

...It is very interesting to read of what 
is happening in the Presbyterian Church, 
South. Once years ago in Atlanta four 
Presbyterian groups had their Assemblies 
at the same time. Once again, much later, 
I was in the South. 

The Rev. Elijah Gregg, D. D., a colored 
brother, was a fellow-student at Auburn, 
a good singer and a good fellow as well. 
He has done a good job. 

In South China an elder of mine asked 
me, “Are we Southern or Northern Pres- 
byterians?” My reply, “Southern, of 
course.” In that way at that time I too 
was a Southern Presbyterian, now I’m a 
United Church man in Canada. 

Wo. D. Noyes. 
Toronto, Ontario. 


Conference Center Is 
Planned at Banner Elk 


A 36-acre tract at Banner Elk, N. C., 
has been selected for a $150,000 confer- 
ence center for Holston Presbytery in the 
Synod of Appalachia (U.S.). The site, 
south cf Wildcat Lake, is to be leased 
to the presbytery by the Edgar Tufts 
Memorial Association which operates 
Grace Hospital, Grandfather Orphanage 
and Lees-McRae College. A financial 
campaign is to be conducted through next 
March. 
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20-Man Delegation 
Named by U. S. Church 
To Philadelphia, ‘56 


Witherspoon was an important name in 
early American Presbyterianism — Dr. 
John Witherspoon, president of Prince- 
ton University, was Moderator of the first 
American General Assembly. 

Because of this, two present-day With- 
erspoons are being sent by their respective 
Presbyterian, U. S., synods to the Phila- 
delphia meeting next May 24 when the 
250th anniversay of the forming of the 
first American presbytery is to be cele- 
brated. 

North Carolina named as its represen- 
tative, Eugene D. Witherspoon of St. 
Andrews-Covenant church, Wilmington, 
and West Virginia named James W., of 
the Beckley, W. Va., church. These 
brothers form part of what looks at pres- 
ent like a 20-man delegation going to the 
celebration. 

The General Assembly will be repre- 
sented by the Moderator, J. McDowell 
Richards, and C. Grier Davis, First 
church, Asheville, N. C. 

The synods, with Florida not meeting 
until September, have named the follow- 
ing as their representatives: 

Alabama, Archie C. Smith, Atlanta. 

Appalachia, D. R. Greenhoe, Sweetwater, 
Tenn. 

Arkansas, Judge J. H. Pilkinton, Hope. 

Florida, to be named. 

Georgia, C. Logan Landrum, Bruns- 
wick; P. D. Miller, Atlanta. 

Kentucky, Jos. T. Sudduth, Buechel. 

Louisiana, John S. Land, New Orleans. 

Mississippi, Orrick C. Metcalfe, Natchez. 

Missouri, John S. McMullen, Columbia. 

North Carolina, E. D. Witherspoon, Wil- 
mington. 

Oklahoma, Reid V. Robinson, Oklahoma 
City. 

South Carolina, H. A. Knox, Andrews. 

Tennessee, Walter R. Courtenay, Nash- 
ville. 

Texas, Robert F. Jones, Ft. Worth. 

Virginia, Donald G. Miller, Richmond; 
Robt. P. Davis, Virginia Beach. 

West Virginia, James W. Witherspoon, 
Beckley. 


With a possible conflict of dates loom- 
ing, the Southern Assembly has shifted 
its annual meeting to May 31, Montreat, 
N.C. 

The Witherspoons, in this identification, 
will have something on their great, great, 
great grandfather, Dr. John, for he 
was not in this country at the time of the 
founding of the first presbytery in 1706. 
He came from Scotland to become presi- 
dent of the College of New Jersey in 
1769. 





Meeting Turns Spotlight on 
Montreat Trustees Status 


The perennial question about responsi- 
bility of trustees of the Mountain Retreat 
Association arose again this year in the 
August meeting. For a good many years 
contested policies at the Montreat, N. C., 
conference center revolved about whether 
or not the institution belonged to the Gen- 
eral Assembly or not. 

This year the question arose indirectly 
in several ways. One had to do with the 
annual meeting of the trustees. Efforts 
were made to have it shifted from August 
to a March date—following the close of 
the church year and before the Assembly 
meeting, when most Assembly boards and 
agencies meet—but this was voted down, 
with some trustees declaring afterwards 
and in private that they feel themselves 
to be a self-perpetuating body and not 
responsible to the Assembly. 


“Status Quo” 


A second indication of a loose rela- 
tionship to the Assembly came in regard 
to a motion that the Montreat adminis- 
tration be authorized to conform to the 
1954 and 1955 actions of the General 
Assembly in regard to the removal of all 
racial discrimination. A committee had 
this before it last year and brought in a 
status quo recommendation (maintaining 
segregation) which the trustees approved 
25-7. Although there was brisk discus- 
sion of the issue this year, the matter was 
taken care of by reference to the same 
committee by the same vote. Spokesmen 
for compliance with the Assembly’s stand 
were given to understand that the trustees 
had full power to determine the policy 
of Montreat without regard to the As- 
sembly. 

However, there is one avenue of rela- 
tionship to the Assembly about which 


respective 


Carolina; 


WITHERSPOONS—Both 
North Carolina and West 
Virginia have named 
Witherspoons to attend 
the 1956 Presbyterian, 
USA, General Assembly 
in Philadelphia for their 
synods (see 
first column). Eugene D. 
(left) will go from North 
James W., 
from West Virginia. 


there is littke doubt—Appropriation Ave- 
nue. No one questions the Assembly’s 
financial relationship to its “church 
home.” Therefore, in 1949, faced by a 
crushing debt brought on by a series of 
unfortunate circumstances, the Assembly 
was urged to provide $80,000 a year for 
Montreat for five years in order to care 
for this burden. That was done. How- 
ever, this year—after five full years— 
some of the trustees were surprised to be 
told that the debt had been reduced from 
$310,000 only to $180,000. This item 
provoked many questions all of which 
were referred to the finance committee 
from which a reply was promised for 
circulation to the trustees. 

Total operation last year showed a 
$15,000 profit. 

The planning committee recommended 
that Assembly Drive be paved during the 
year and that the next major project 
should be the erection of a $125,000 youth 
center when funds are available. Cot- 
tage owners are to repair Greybeard 
Trail, one of the major roads. 


College Not Mentioned 


The future of Montreat College, which 
claimed much of the attention of the 1955 
General Assembly, was not discussed. 
The 1955 Assembly declared unequivo- 
cally that it had no intention of sponsor- 
ing or providing for Montreat College 
beyond this year. College affairs are in 
the hands of a separate board of trustees 
and this board will not meet until Octo- 
ber. 

Friends of the late R. C. Anderson, 
developer of much of Montreat’s physi- 
cal properties, were granted permission 
to place a boulder memorial to him. 











Galveston Ministers Are Seen 
Winning Anti-Vice Battles 

GALVESTON, TEX. (RNS)—A resolute 
group of clergymen is modifying the free- 
and-easy attitude of this Gulf Coast is- 
land towards vice. 

Holding that a resort city can survive 
without prostitutes the ministers launched 
a running battle against bawdy houses 
three months ago. They have succeeded 
in getting all full-time brothels closed 
down. Many had predicted their cam- 
paign would fail. 

Sparkplug of the drive is the Galveston 
Ministerial Association headed by George 
Scotchmer, pastor of First Presbyterian 
church. 

The ministers went into action after 
the election of George Roy Clough as 
mayor. Calling himself ‘“‘no reformer,” 
Mayor Clough announced that he planned 
to re-open the city’s old red-light district 

closed two years earlier. 

The mayor apparently believed that 
the city would always have a liberal 
sprinkling of prostitutes free-lancing in 
bars, hotels and along the beachfront. He 
proposed to keep the girls within the con- 


fines of the old district and arrest them 
when caught elsewhere. 

“I say if you gotta have hogs, then 
keep ’em in the hog pen,” he said. 

The ministers accused Mr. Clough 
of laboring “under a particular kind of 
delusion.” Mr. Scotchmer and his asso- 
ciates began a series of long and unsuc- 
cessiul talks with the mayor in the hope 
of changing his attitude. 

The aroused clergymen next enlisted 
the aid of the American Social Hygiene 
Association, a non-official government- 
subsidized agency for the control of ve- 
nereal disease. They learned from inves- 
tigators of the association that there were 
18 full-time and six part-time houses of 
prostitution in operation. 

Mayor Clough received from the min- 
isters a list of the establishments but he 
refused to take any action to close them. 

The clergymen then took the list to 
District Attorney Marsene Jchnson, Jr. 
Two days later, a special investigator for 
the district attorney knocked on 18 doors 
and informed the surprised madams of 
the full-time houses that they were out of 
business. 


ANY QUESTIONS? 


Answering questions here, from a recorded radio-telephone panel, are 

John B. Spragens, Presbyterian, U. S., director of youth work; Albert 

C. Winn, professor of Bible, Stillman College; Frank B. Lewis, profes- 
sor, Union Seminary, Va. 


GOD AND RAIN-MAKING 

Should man tamper with the things 
that are in God’s providence 
rain-making ? 


such as 


SPRAGENS: There are many things that 
God has given man to be used, I think, 
as long as we use them as Christians, we 
are at perfect liberty to do so. For in- 
stance, God made plants to grow. If we 
had the idea that man shouldn’t tamper 
with what God has done, you might say 
then that we cughtn’t to cultivate our 
crops, just let them grow naturally and 
take what comes. God has made the ani- 
mals. Does that mean that we ought 
not then to try to improve the breed of 
various animals for purpeses of produc- 
ing more food or more milk? It seems 
to me that rain-making, falls pretty well 
within that category and as long as we 
use our powers responsibly as God has 
given them to us to use, then we should 
be at perfect liberty to use those powers 
in rain-making. 


LIFE ON OTHER PLANETS 
Does the Bible indicate anywhere 
that there is life on other planets? 
Winn: No, not so far as I know. 
That is a question that could hardly have 
occurred to the Biblical writers. I would 
say simply that the Bible neither affirms 


4 


the possibility of such life, nor could it 
be said concretely and specifically to 
deny it. It simply never raises the ques- 
tion at all. 

MoperAtor: Why couldn't it have 
occurred to Bible writers? What was 
their view of the universe? 

Winn: They certainly did nct have 
the modern scientific view because they 
lived in a pre-scientific age. 


“ETERNAL CITY” 
Why is Rome called “The Eternal 
City’ ? 

Lewis: I lack exact knowledge as to 
the first use of the phrase. I am reason- 
ably sure that it is a usage which ante- 
dates the Christian era. The Romans 
were accustomed to think of the city as 
eternal and I think they referred to it 
as eternal because of their very human and 
arrogant confidence in the city that they 
had built and in the permanence of that 
city. You will remember that they mea- 
sured time from the founding of the city. 
The traditional date of the founding was, 
I believe, 753, and their calendar used 
this date as its starting point. Quite 
probably in the course of later history 
the fact that Rome became the seat of the 
Pope of the western church was a factor 
in the continuation of the practice of 
referring to this as the Eternal City. 


—. 


Mr. Scotchmer said his group is win- 
ning the battles but he conceded the war 
may never be won. 

“I don’t believe that it will ever be 
possible completely to eliminate prosti- 
tution,” he said. “But I do believe it 
can be reduced to an irreducible mini- 
mum.” 


Committee Members Are 
Appointed to Work on 
Interchurch Relations 


Following Synod Nominations 
New Group Will Be Called 

The new committee of the Presbyterian, 
U. S., Assembly dealing with Interchurch 
Relations is practically complete. Only 
the Syned of Florida, which will meet in 
September, is yet to name its representa- 
tive. 

When the former committee charged 
with handling negotiations connected 
with the proposed three-way union of 
Presbyterians was dissolved upon its re- 
quest by the 1955 General Assembly, a 
new committee to deal with all issues of 
cooperation and interchurch activities 
was authorized. Members were to be 
named by the synods with the exception 
of the Moderator and the Stated Clerk 
who are to serve ex officiis: J]. McDowell 
Richards and E. C. Scott, and one by the 
Assembly’s Board of Women’s Work. 
This Board has named its chairman, Miss 
Louise Davidson of Bethesda, Md. Dr. 
Richards, as the convenor, has the author- 
ity to call the committee to meet at any 
time now but it is doubtful if such a 
meeting will be called before fall. 

Additional members 
synods include: 


elected by the 


Alabama, Roland Sims, Anniston. 
Appalachia, Robt. E. Kell, Bristol, Va. 
Arkansas, Jac C. Ruffin, Little Rock. 
Florida, to be named. 

Georgia, C. E. Piephoff, College Park. 

Kentucky, Judge John A. Fulton, Louis- 
ville. 

Louisiana, Wade H. Boggs, Atlanta. 

Mississippi, G. T. Gillespie, Belhaven. 

Missouri, John S. McMullen, Columbia. 

North Carolina, Ben R. Lacy, Richmond, 
Va. 

Oklahoma, J. Martin Singleton, Oklaho- 
ma City. 

South Carolina, John H. Martin, Harts- 
ville. 

Tennessee, Walter R. Courtenay, Nash- 
ville. 

Texas, Robt. F. Jones, Ft. Worth. 

Virginia, Donald G. Miller, Richmond. 

West Virginia, Harry H. Bryan, Hunt- 
ington. 

Of this group only three were on the 
former committee—Gillespie, Singleton, 
and Beggs, who served ex officio as 
Moderator of the Assembly last year. 
Dr. Lacy served on the committee during 
his year as Moderator. Dr. Gillespie was 
one of the two-man minority generally 
recognized as opposing union within the 
committee. 
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@ Here is a stalwart summons to return to the 
liturgical heritage which Presbyterians own 


The Book of Common Order 


T HAS been well said that the Re- 

formed Kirk was a liturgical church. 

The same John Knox who had helped 
to revise the Church of England Book 
of Common Prayer in 1552, and whose 
work still figures in many editions of the 
Episcopal Prayer Book, had, before re- 
turning to Scotland from Geneva, edited 
or helped to compile the Book of Com- 
mon Order of 1556. It is generally agreed 
that after his return to Scotland in 1559, 
and the Establishment of the Reformed 
Kirk in 1560, he and other leaders per- 
mitted the use of the English prayer book 
until another edition of the Book of Com- 
mon Order could be written. Historians 
usually date this edition as of 1562 or 
1564. Often called “Knox’s Liturgy,” 
it was printed in Gaelic in 1567 by John 
Carswell, who became a Tulchan Bishop 
in the Church of Scotland. It is an inter- 
esting sidelight on “Knox’s Liturgy” to 
note that the printed literature cf Scot- 
tish Gaelic is considered to date from 
this Gaelic edition. 

Optional Forms 

The Scottish concept has always been 
that prayer book worship should be op- 
tional, not mandatory. The ministry is 
left free to depart from it at any time. 
In this respect the Presbyterian position 
is somewhat like the Lutheran, a church 
which in some parts uses a prayer book, 
and which in other parts does not. 

As to other origins of the Presbyterian 
Book of Common Order, it is too often 
forgotten that John Calvin believed very 
strongly in the use of such things. The 
early Scottish books are based very largely 
on Calvin’s “Form of Prayers” in use in 
Geneva. The edition first adopted in 
Scotland officially gives Calvin credit for 
much of its content. 

Followers of Calvin, such as Alasco 
and Pullain, took such things to England 
too, and their work is a notable contribu- 
tion to the English prayer book. The 
Reformers, in brief, appear to have been 
in much greater unanimity on these mat- 
ters than some of their supposed earnest 
followers of today. As a matter of fact, 
and totally contrary to popular miscon- 
ception, the Episcopal Church was more 
of a learner from, than a teacher of, the 
Lutheran and Reformed Churches in mat- 
ters of both liturgy and doctrine. 

There is a simple historical explana- 
tion for this in the fact that Henrv VTII 
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writer. He has written a number of books, 
including studies in his field of specialization, 
Celtic history, with much attention to the 
Church of Scotland. 
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delayed the Reformation in England for 
several years. Although he ordered the 
then English parliament to abolish the 
Papal rule in 1534, he forbade almost 
any further change, even retaining the 
“Sacrifice of the Mass”! Only 10 Ar- 
ticles of Religion, mostly agreeable to 
Rome, were permitted by him. It was 
not until 1549, under his son Edward 
VI, that IMturgy and doctrine were re- 
formed—the “Sacrifice of the Mass” and 
Transubtantiation abolished—and the 42 
Articles of Religion (now 39) written. 
By this time much Lutheran and Re- 
formed teaching and practice were known 
in England, and Edward VI was beloved 
by John Knox as a true Protestant. It 
is possible that Knox’s scholarship in 
Greek has not been adequately evaluated 
in relation to influence on liturgy. But 
Luther, as a church antiquarian inter- 
ested in early Greek and Mozarabic litur- 
gies, is well known, and his influence 
obvious. It should be especially studied 
by those who bitterly call any formal use 
in religion ‘“‘Romish.” The leader of the 
English Reformation spent considerable 
time in Germany with Lutheran pastors, 
and married the niece of one of them. 
There is, however, no similarly direct 
connection between Lutheran practice and 
the Scottish Book of Common Order. 
Where not patterned on the ideas of Cal- 
vin, its form must be traced either to 
Scottish church tradition, or to the ideas 
of strong individuals like Knox, Melville, 
Henderson, Gillespie, and others, in its 
various editions. In the currently-used 
1940 edition it is interesting to compare 
some of the general confessionals and the 
marriage service with those of the original 
1556 edition for similarities of language. 





Deserves Greater Use 

But, taken as a whole, the Church of 
Seotland’s 1940 edition of the Book of 
Common Order is surely one of the most 
beautiful things ever put into English, 
and deserves a much greater use in Prot- 
estantism generally. If nothing else, its 
superb Communion Canon could well be 
adopted as a standard for the principal 
act of worship by Protestant churches 
generally. Churchmen high and low 
should be able to agree in it, while its 
optional parts leave sufficient resiliency 
without encouraging prolixity, or its 
stifling effect on religion. 

The use of prayer book—that is, Book 
of Common Order—worship in Scotland 
seems to have fallen into some laxity 





rather earlier than the attempt in 1637 
to force an Episcopal prayer book, 
“Laud’s Liturgy,” on Scotland. This ill- 
advised attempt to by-pass the General 
Assembly and impose a Prayer Book by 
Royal edict touched off the British Civil 
Wars and cost the Episcopalians their 
other gains in Scotland. Under the great 
constitutionalist Moderator, Alexander 
Henderson, the Scots not only rejected 
the new prayer book, but outlawed the 
Episcopal bishepric in Scotland too. 
Unfortunately, Scotland’s own Book of 
Common Order did seem to suffer in- 
creased neglect in the events that fol- 
lowed, for instead of rallying to its de- 
fense, the public mind seemed to be 
aroused against all prayer books. 


Missing Link? 

There may be a missing link here, 
which scholars have overlooked between 
the Book of Common Order and the 
American Episcopal Prayer Book. The 
Scottish bishops who actually wrote the 
so-called ‘‘Laud’s Liturgy” were unques- 
tionably familiar with the Book of Com- 
mon Order. As is well-known, the 
American Episcopal Prayer Book is based 
on “Laud’s Liturgy,” (the basis of Scot- 
tish Episcopal worship) to a large extent. 

In the hope of becoming the established 
church for all of Britain, as agreed by the 
English Parliament in the Solemn League 
and Covenant of 1643, the Established 
Church of Scotland made concessions to 
or compromised with the English Non- 
Conformists. It is not easy for Con- 
formity to consort with Non-Conformity 
and remain whole, and a number of non- 
orthodox, non-Presbyterian, non-Reform- 
ation ideas have since beset the church in 
some parts. Although they disagreed on 
many things, they found some agreement 
in the Westminster Standards, which in- 
cluded the Directory of Worship. This 
is sometimes called “‘the only prayer book 
consisting entirely of rubrics”—indica- 
tive of the amount of real agreement that 
went into it! 

A leading American Presbyterian litur- 
gist says: ‘It has never worked. Fol- 
lowing its adoption Reformed worship 
went promptly to its lowest ebb.” Al- 
though the Directory of Worship may be 
considered the basis for most of the Prot- 
estant services in America, it is not liked 
bv some Presbyterian pastors because it 
does not represent real Presbyterianism. 

Probably there have always been those 
in the Church of Scotland and in Pres- 
bvyterianism generally who have remained 
loval to the original standards of 1560 
and have favored prayer book worship. 
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In 1906 the Presbyterian Church in the 
U.S.A. adopted its Book of Common 
Worship, a counterpart to the Book of 
Common Order. It is now in its third 
edition and is slightly Oxfordian in style, 
being based to some extent on Baxter’s 
Compromise Liturgy. Baxter almost be- 
came a bishop in England. Also, some 
of the revisers seemed to favor Oxfordian 
use, and probably were actually friendlier 
to the English prayer book than some of 
the Scottish revisers. It contains some 
litanies. The Presbyterian Church in 
the U. S. has also adopted this book. 

The Book of Common Order of 1940 
adheres closely to the Edinburgh literary 
standards for prose. Apparently in de- 
ference to Knox’s opposition to sung 
litanies, it contains none. 

Presbyterian liturgists are usually as- 
sociated in some degree with either the 
Church Service Society, or the Broad 
Church Society, both of Edinburgh. In 
Scotland, kneeling stools or benches are 
provided in some of the churches, while 
some of the ministers wear cassocks in- 
stead of robes. They are not afraid of 
being called “Romish,” for they know 
that many, if not most, church customs 
are of non-Roman Catholic origin. Nor 
do they consider it intellectually honest 
to disagree with Rome where Rome is in 
conformity with a whole church custom, 
or where Rome is independently correct. 
They are not trained to hate other Chris- 
tians. 

Thus there is a strong movement to 
return to Reformation Protestantism, and 
to abandon the compromises with English 
Puritanism or other Non-Conformity, 
which came long after the Reformation. 

Why is prayer book worship impor- 
tant? 

Because in public worship it maintains 
attention and devotion to the fundamen- 
tals of the Christian faith. It teaches 
sublimation, that quality which so many 
leaders of public worship refuse to give 
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their churches. Prayer book worship 
leaves no room for the individual self- 
edificationist to vaunt himself. Like the 
ministerial robes, it stifles that type of 
evangelist who is so ashamed of his call- 
ing that he bounds into the pulpit in 
street clothes—dressed like any prize 
fighter or hoodlum or other man of the 
world—calling attention to himself rather 
than directing it past himself to the 
Throne of Grace. It permits the con- 
gregation to participate in an act of wor- 
ship, not to come merely as an audience 
to a lecture hall. Prayers are correctly 
made on the Trinitarian formula, and 
the Lord’s Finished Work ever remem- 
bered. 


Jesus and Formal Prayer 


What did Jesus say when asked how 
to pray? “In this manner pray, ‘Our 
Father who art in heaven. .. .” And then 
he gave us our first formal prayer. 

Many people have been distressed by 
long, rambling extemporaneous ‘‘prayers” 
by men who, perhaps thrilling to the 
sound of their own voices, did everything 
but read the newspaper headlines under 
the guise of “prayer.” 

Let’s face it, who is being exalted by 
such things? They are a part of that 
labored, tedious, triesome, hard-wrought, 
studied informality that is vitiating Prot- 
estantism today. (Most prayer book 
prayers are under 300 words. ) 

In contrast, the liturgical churches 
teach such a lively faith that they alone 


seem to emphasize the Real Presence of 
Jesus Christ as Host at the Lord’s Sup- 
per, although the informal churches do 
not actually deny the teaching. 

There is of course a great deal more 
to be said of the liturgical wealth of 
Presbyterianism than this, and a study 
of the subject will reward the earnest 
seeker. But it is indeed a happy fact that 
the Westminster Book Store has sold an 
annually increasing number of the Book 
of Common Worship in the pew edition 
for both congregational and ministerial 
use, since about 1930. 

Thus is Reformation Protestantism 
gaining its triumph over heterodoxy, di- 
vision, and Non-Conformity—for reli- 
gion is, after all, the practice of “Con- 
formity’ to a Christian code of ethics 
and conduct. 


U. S. Church Agencies 
Report Benevolences 


Seven-twelfths of the church year pro- 
duced the following record of receipts as 
reported by agencies of the Presbyterian 
Church, U. S., through July 31: 

Annuities and Relief (Atlanta) $127,- 
345; 29% of the approved budget. 

Christian Education (Richmond), $130,- 
070: 24.3%. 

Church Extension (Atlanta), $348,843; 
24.91%. 

General Fund (Atlanta), $210,401; 27%; 
Interchurch Agencies, $6,452; 32.7%. 


World Missions (Nashville), $1,424,919; 
46.71%. 


New Emphasis on Labor Day 


In 1909 the American Federation of 
Labor sent to the Federal Council of 
Churches a series of resolutions suggest- 
ing “that the Sunday before Labor Day 
in September, be officially designated 
as ‘Labor Sunday,’ and that the 
churches of America be requested to 
devote some part of this day to a pre- 
sentation of the labor question.” The 
result was the first observance of Labor 
Sunday in 1910, and its annual recog- 
nition by the churches and by church 
and labor groups in local communities 
since that time. The first Labor Sunday 
Message, entitled A Message for Labor 
Sunday in Time of War, was directed 
to the churches by the Federal Council 
of Churches on September 2, 1917. 

At its annual convention in Los An- 
geles last year the American Federation 
of Labor, under the new leadership of 
George Meany, called for a national 
demonstration by the members of or- 
ganized labor on the holiday in 1955 to 
re-emphasize the importance of Labor 
Day. 

In like spirit, it is suggested that the 


churches in local communities seek the 
co-operation of state and local labor 
federations and councils and other con- 
cerned organizations in planning com- 
munity-wide services on Labor Sunday, 
to stress the spiritual values and signi- 
ficance inherent in observance of the na- 
tional holiday. This message should be 
used in connection with such a service. 
Consideration should be given to enlist- 
ing participation, as well as attendance, 
by leaders from local labor organiza- 
tions in these or other services of the 
day. 

In the local church, the message should 
be read or distributed at the morning 
service; used as the basis for the ser- 
mon; discussed in church school and 
other adult classes. 

In the community, the message should 
be included in programs and articles on 
the churches’ concern for workers and 
their problems; in local newspapers; in 
local radio and TV programs. 

These activities will help generate 
a climate of understanding and partici- 
pation for the larger event. 
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Labor Sunday Message 


Requested to be read in the churches 
on Labor Sunday, September 4, 1955, or 
if preferred, on September 11, 1955 


NCE AGAIN, on the eve of the day 
O set aside each year in tribute to 
labor, the National Council of the 
Churches of Christ extends its greetings 
to all who work. 

For our Labor Sunday Message to the 
workers of America we refer them to the 
words spoken by our Savior: ‘You shall 
love your neighbor as yourself.” Those 
who follow this teaching of the Master 
give meaning and nobility to their work. 
Insofar as workers have heeded this ad- 
monition by realizing the mutuality of 
their strivings, their sorrows and their 
joys, they have increased the stature and 
the dignity of labor. 


Christian Motives and Voluntary As- 
sociations 

Historically Labor Day has had special 
meaning and recognition for those who 
have joined together in labor unions for 
mutual aid, protection, and service. This 
Labor Sunday Message is intended as a 
recognition also of those essentially 
Christian motives which have played a 
part in leading workers to form volun- 
tary associations with their fellows. 

While Christian principles thus en- 
courage individuals to join in relations 
of mutual aid and protection, so they re- 
quire that all organized groups in their 
internal and external relations advance 
the general well-being of the whole so- 
ciety in which they live. No man lives 
unto himself alone, nor does any organi- 
zation. 

There was a time when, of necessity, the 
labor movement was largely a struggle 
for the protection and relief of oppressed 
and underprivileged workers and their 
families. We thank God that to a marked 
degree that struggle has been won. Gen- 
erally speaking, workers today have 
achieved a more secure, better compen- 
sated, and widely respected position in 
our American society. It is not only a 
change in living standards and economic 
welfare. Millions of individuals in labor 
unions have gained opportunity to par- 
ticipate in significant decision-making, 
which is a vital expression of democracy. 
They have gained also that sense of dig- 
nity and of belonging which every human 
being craves and which everyone needs 
for full development of his personality. 


Our Debt to the Labor Movement 

The churches acknowledge a debt to 
the labor movement and to the men and 
women who have built it for the signifi- 
cant part they have played in this great 
constructive change. Such voluntary as- 
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sociation in mutual help and support also 
encourages the development of Christian 
relationships which the churches seek to 
foster everywhere. 

And in this year 1955 we hail the prog- 
ress in the relations between labor and 
management, in the lessening of jurisdic- 
tional disputes, and in the growing spirit 
of co-operation among the branches of 
organized labor in the United States. 

But with strength comes obligation. 
And in labor’s case, the stronger its or- 
ganizaticn becomes the greater is its obli- 
gation to be truly democratic in its pro- 
cedures and to weigh its every act in the 
light of its effect upon the general welfare. 
This, of course, is not an obligation of 
laber alone. Such an obligaticn lies upon 
every organization—as upon every indi- 
vidual—in direct proportion to its power. 
That obligation is not discharged, for 
any of us, unless there is a maximum 
practicable degree of employment and 
opportunity for creative expression. It is 
not discharged unless the opportunity for 
employment and creative expression is 
equally available to all men and women 
regardless of creed, race, social status, or 
national origin. It is not discharged until 
justice has been done to every child by 
the provision of good educational oppor- 
tunity and by the elimination of the slum 
as a breeding place of suffering and de- 
linquency. 


A More Abundant Life for All Peo- 

ples 

Nor can our obligations be limited by 
the borders of our own country. One of 
the greatest of all new movements of our 
century may well be what we call ‘“‘tech- 
nical assistance’’—a sharing by those who 
have with those who have not of the 
knowledge and the methods whereby a 
better and more abundant life for the 
peoples of the world can in time be 
created by their own effort and through 
their own effort and through their own 
institutions. Where stark need exists— 
anywhere in the world—our obligation is 
to share goods also, to share generously 
and without thought of return. There are 
no surpluses, in God’s sight, while there 
exists a single hungry person anywhere 
on earth. The National Council of 
Churches commends American organized 
labor for its effective support of inter- 
national programs directed toward these 
ends. 


Our generation lives and does its work 
under the very shadow of possible univer- 
sal catastrophe. Man’s rapid develop- 
ment of weapons of total destruction has 
not yet been matched by corresponding 
progress in the development of institu- 
tions and relationships which can and 
will control such weapons and spare man- 
kind from death by his own hand. 


God Calls to Responsible Action 

These circumstances make clear once 
again our continuous dependence upon 
the forgiving and empowering grace of 
God. In humble acknowledgment that 
the God of all men and nations has sum- 
moned us to obedience, we have faith that 
his care and guidance will enable us to 
act responsibly in this day. The Na- 
tional Council of the Churches of Christ 
is profoundly committed to a moral awak- 
ening which issues from a rededication to 
the Christian faith. 

On Labor Sunday it is appropriate 
that the call for moral awakening and 
rededication to faith be especially directed 
to American Labor. We know it will fall 
on receptive ears. 





Wilbur La Roe Says: 


A TELEGRAM 


State Board of Education 

Atlanta, Georgia 

YOUR RESOLUTION CANCELLING 
LICENSES OF TEACHERS WHO ARE 
MEMBERS OF NAACP IS UTTERLY 
AT VARIANCE WITH CHRISTIAN 
PRINCIPLES AND FULLY JUSTI- 
FIES EDITORIAL COMMENT BY 
NEW YORK TIMES THAT YOU ARE 
CLOSE TO A CENTURY BEHIND THE 
TIMES IN JUSTICE AND IN COMMON 
SENSE. 





Wilbur LaRoe, Jr. 
Investment Building 
Washington, D. C. 


Lost Boy. In the D. C. Receiving 
Home for delinquent children is an 
eleven-year-old boy who has been un- 
loved since his mother died four years 
ago. Says the Washington Post, “When 
the father drinks, which is often, he is 
unnecessarily mean to the boy.” Yet 
we wonder what causes juvenile delin- 
quency ! 


Time and Money. All busy men 
hate to waste time or money. In these 
modern days the demands on one’s time 
and money seem endless. Therefore a 
careful man will honestly apportion his 
time and his money. Yet it is almost 
universally true among laymen that time 
and money devoted to the church are 
considered well spent—at least nothing 
seems to pay better dividends. 
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EDITORIAL 


Georgia Teachers Will 
(Kindly) Toe the Line 


Friends of fair-play outside the State 
of Georgia as well as many concerned 
Georgians did what Wilbur LaRoe did 
(see page 7) in telling the Georgia 
Board of Education that the club being 
held over the heads of its teachers just 
wouldn’t do. 

The board, in its anxiety about the 
Supreme Court action on integration in 
the schools, looked for a whipping boy 
and chose the National Association for 
the Advancement of Colored People. 
Then it declared that any teacher holding 
membership in the NAACP after Sept. 
15 would have his or her license to teach 
revoked. The same penalty was to be 
assessed if any teacher agreed to teach 
under the terms declared constitutional 
by the Supreme Court—i.e., in an inte- 
grated school. 

The Atlanta Council of Church Wom- 
en—thank God for alert Christian women 
—called this action of the board ‘‘a threat 
to freedom of conscience.” Episcopal 
Bishop Claiborne of Atlanta pointed to 
state control of thought, opinion and ex- 
pression. The Atlanta Baptist Ministers 
Union, a Negro body (where were the 
white ministers?), condemned the step. 

So, the board backed down—but it 
backed down to a position which it de- 
clares “goes much further” than the 
earlier resolutions. Now some new inter- 
pretations may be made of the annual 
oath required of teachers which the ener- 
getic Attorney General, Eugene Cook, 
points out, not only requires teachers to 
“uphold, support and defend” the Consti- 
tution (to what lengths, may we ask?) 
and the laws of this State and of the 
United States” but also demands that 
they “refrain from directly or indirectly 














subscribing to or teaching any theory of 
government or economics or social rela- 
tions which is inconsistent with the fun- 
damental principles of patriotism and 
high ideals of Americanism.” 

A pledge to that formula, he says, will 
sew it up. All teachers will kindly put 
their toes on this dotted line by October 
15. Depending upon who is going to 
do the interpreting, the objective may 
also be to put consciences on the same 
line. 


You Can “Do Something” 


The July issue of Social Progress* is, 
lke many of its predecessors, highly val- 
uable. In fact, it is usually the case 
that this monthly publication of the Pres- 

yterian, USA, Social Education and 
\ction office is so to-the-point of a cur- 
rent problem that ministers and church 
members would do well to keep up with 
it. 

The latest issue lifts cut of the General 
Assembly minutes the various “social de- 
of the Los Angeles session of 
That is valuable in itself, with 
tepics on Christian citizenship, interna- 
tional affairs, freedom and civil liberties, 
racial and cultural relations (with the 
statement about inclusive membership: 
Operation Desegregation), economic life, 
community relations, and what congrega- 
tions can do. 

A striking feature, however, is the im- 
plementation. This is approached in two 
ways. One section answers the question 
as to “how binding” are these dec- 
larations and it shows that Assembly 
“pronouncements” are “guiding princi- 
ples for the churches, marching orders 
for the (Social Education and Action) 
staff.” An Assembly statement six years 
ago declared that they are ‘‘mandatory” 
for the staff but that they are ‘not bind- 
ing on the lower judicatories. At the 
most, they are “‘suggestive, advisory, and 
ministerial.” 

The question of authority in the Prot- 
estant and Presbyterian tradition is dis- 
cussed and the social pronouncements are 
set in this context. 

For many a church group and indi- 
viduals who “want to do something” the 
final section will be the most important: 
“From Pronouncements to Program.” 
There specific steps are suggested whereby 
these noble declarations can become more 
than that. So, you may read specific 
suggestions under these topics: 

What the Session Can Do 

What the Minister Can Do 

In the Sunday Church School 

What Women’s Groups Can Do 

Churchwide Observances 

Other church groups, like men’s or- 
vanizations and youth groups, can easily 
find important assignments they can take. 


1: a 
riverances 


this year. 


*820 Witherspoon Bldg., Philadelphia 7, 
Pa., 154. 


Church and Labor 

The annual statement prepared for 
‘Labor Sunday” by the National Coun- 
cil of Churches (see page 7) always helps 
to remind us of the interdependence of 
cur society and of the fundamental im- 
portance of “workers.” The appeal this 
vear also underscores the responsibilities 
of organized labor with pertinent em- 
phases. 

The excerpts on cur cover, however, 
bring into view a strong statement pre- 
pared for the approaching triennial con- 
vention of the Episcopal Church which 
is to be held in Honolulu. The Episco- 
palians explain their concern under the 
heading of their missicnary program 
‘a missionary strategy directed toward 
20,000,000 pecple.”” Including their 
dependents the total is far greater. Any- 
way, it is the judgment of the ones who 
prepared the study that any church that 
is net including this group in its ministry 
is really on the fringes of our industrial 
civilization. Future developments will net 
make this less true. 

The convention will be told (and the 
reader may substitute Presbyterian ter- 
minology) : 

“Workers who are members of labor 
unions are sometimes found on church 
vestries, but rarely in diocesan conven- 
tions and almost never in the General 
Convention. The problem of the church’s 
growth in industrial areas cannot be 
solved if the church, even unintentionally, 
places ceilings on a man’s rise to leader- 
ship because he belongs to a labor union. 

“In some industrial areas, workers in 
general and organized workers in par- 
ticular, are assuming wholesome responsi- 
bility in their parishes. In some dioceses, 
their leadership is quite pronounced on a 
diocesan level. But winning the worker 
in industrial areas will continue to be a 
problem less than fully solved until the 
dioceses and the General Convention face 
this leadership imbalance frankly and 
take appropriate action to correct it.” 

If we are really concerned about evan- 
gelism—reaching the people where they 
are—then we ought to be far more con- 
cerned than we seem to be about this 
vital problem. 


Delinquency Studies 


Along with the announcement that the 
Presbyterian, U. S., Council on Christian 
Relations will deal with delinquency 
problems next year, we have spied a list 
of four of the contributing factors listed 
by a group of experts as deserving atten- 
tion: 

1, Families as units are not having 
enough fun together any more. 

2. Working mothers sometimes con- 
tribute to the delinquency of their chil- 
dren, although this is not necessarily so. 

3. Horror comics and television shows 
depicting crime. 

4. Tco much discipline, and—parti- 
cularly—not enough discipline. 

This topic chosen by the council, rec- 
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ognized everywhere as of great impor- 
tance and urgency, is a popular one. It 
will not attract the fire which the coun- 
cil’s reports of the past two years drew. 
It may not come as close to some of the 
areas of concern, but it may get closer 
to some of the vital issues which must 
be faced. 

We read the other day about a labor 
union in a metropolitan area which do- 
nated a day’s work in painting and reno- 
vating a church building. When the jcb 
was cempleted the minister was profuse 
with his tributes to the unselfishness of 
the men. In fact, he said, their work 
had been a great contribution to deter 
juvenile delinquency ! 

While we pushed hurriedly ahead to 
see hew this could be, we were told that 
such an example as these men had shown 
would offer a wholesome influence over 
the vcuth of the community and thereby 
would help to inspire them in construc- 
tive pursuits. 

By such a measure, almost anything 
could be called a contribution to head- 
ing-off delinquency. 


Baltimore Story 


Many people who are apprchensive 
about the dangers of integraticn in the 
public schools will do well to study the 
St. Louis story which has been publicized 
and televised across the country. 

Now the Baltimore story is available in 
a pamphlet. Published jointly, it is called 
Desegregation in the Baltimore School.* 
It is a calm, reassuring presentation of 
just what has happened there during the 
past year. The fears of the fearful were 
not justified. 


*Maryland Commission on Interracial 
Problems and Relations, or Baltimore 
Commission on Human Relations, 719 St. 
Paul St., Baltimore 2. 


Church on Wheels 

Roman Catholics have found an effec- 
tive way to tell their story in areas where 
that church is weak. They go tothe Fair. 
That is, the state or county Fair in the 
fall of the year. 

There in a chapel trailer, well equipped 
and well staffed, they meet and talk on 
a friendly basis with many people who 
never had any personal contact with a 
priest or who never looked at an altar. 

Efficient lay help is volunteered to keep 
the place going and make it a live center. 
In Alabama last year 19,000 persons went 
through the trailer; 25,000 pieces of lit- 
erature were distributed. 

Now, contributions from all over the 
state are being called for in an effort to 
go to the fair so effectively again this 
year. 

The same procedure is being followed 
in many states. 


There is a lesson here. 
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“ONE BEER” 


By KENNETH J. FOREMAN 


Wine is a mocker.—Proverbs 20:1. 


OME kind of record was set by a 

motorist the other day. According to 
the newspaper report of it, this character 
was buzzing along in a downtown street 
at approximately sixty miles an hour. To 
quote: 

“The driver swerved to the left and hit 
a parked car. Continuing north, he clipped 
a car slowing down at the intersection of 

- and ———. His car then smashed 
into the street sign, bending its post over, 
and plowed into the lamp-post. A piece of 
the lamp-post flew through a plate-glass 
window of a building on the northeast 
corner of the intersection. The larger part 
of the post skidded 125 feet up the street. 
The driver proceeded up the east sidewalk, 
veered back into the street, and hit the 
rear of a car slowing down for a red light 
at the next intersection. This car was 
spun around, and struck another car wait- 
ing at the light. The speeding car then 
hit a parked automobile, knocking it into 
another parked car. [Both these belonged 
to city policemen.] The defendant’s car 
then jumped the curb and ran into a 
used-car lot. It hit a used car and bounced 
off into a 114 ton truck, driving it into 
another used car. Police said the original 
car was badly damaged.” 

Can you beat that? Besides the car 
that did the damage, nine cther vehicles 
were damaged, a street signpost and a 
lamp-pcst were bent or broken, and a 
plate-glass window broken into the bar- 
gain. Total loss all around was estimated 
at $4,500. That is fast work. 

HE CURIOUS feature of the case 

is the driver’s statement that he had 
had one beer, and that he was going at 
not more than four or five miles an hour. 
Aside from the fact that a driver even 
fortified with a dozen beers would have 
considerable difficulty doing all that dam- 
age at five miles an hour, that matter of 
the One Beer gives cause for thought. 
Witnesses estimated the speed at about 
sixty miles, double the legal limit for 
that section. Now let us assume that the 
man was telling the truth about the beer. 
Is it not strange that beer, which “be- 
longs,’ as the advertisements try to make 
us believe, even in the small amount of 
one bottle, could cause a man to do so 
much damage in three minutes or less? 
It is so strange, in fact, that the police 
refused to believe it. If—on the off 
chance that the man might have been 
telling the truth—it was really one beer 
and nothing else, then either that little 


drink is capable of making a man werk 
miracles at five miles an hour, or else 
it has the odd effect of making sixty miles 
an hour seem like five. 

The cold truth of the business, of 
course, is more likely to be that the man 
had something inside him stronger than 
beer. And if that is the truth, then the 
whole story gives an illustration, a rather 
expensive illustration to be sure, of how 
liquor operates. It hurts the user and it 
hurts his property too, for even when 
there are no such spectacular “accidents” 
as this, every dollar spent for liquor not 
only does not make the user richer, but 
robs him of something useful he could 
have bought with the dollar. 

The harm done to others by the drink- 
er, however, usually is greater than what 
is done to himself, as it was in this case. 
Tombstones are at this very day peace- 
fully standing over the graves of men who 
having drunk themselves into an early 
death, went their way leaving children 
who still suffer from their fathers’ selfish- 
ness. Furthermore, liquor always has a 
tendency to urge its user to use too much. 
Perhaps it might not be so bad if all the 
harm done was to bodies and property; 
but the worst harm it does is to the mind 
and heart. It makes liars out of men. 
It will even make a man who has smashed 
up nine cars expect people to believe him 
(or did he expect it?) when he says all 
he had was One Beer. 


N THE same city where this interest- 

ing feat was performed, the city wel- 
fare director reports that seventy-five per 
cent of the persons committed to the City 
Workhouse have been involved in ex- 
cessive drinking. Alcoholism is today 
rated as America’s fourth largest health 
problem, says Dr. Gradie Rowntree of 
the Kentucky Alcoholic Study Commis- 
sion. 

If alcoholism is an eccentric habit 
leading to wrecks of cars and character, 
or if it is a major destructive disease, in 
either case does it make sense that alco- 
holic drinks are advertised and sold as if 
they were no more harm than lemonade? 

The sale of beer, we read, is growing 
less; and the beer barons can’t think ct 
the reason. Maybe it is because in spite 
of the advertising, some Americans are 
getting wise. 





Only $1 





The E. F. Scott book to help with 


STUDIES IN ROMANS 
(paperbound) 
Outlook, 1 N. 6th St., Richmond 19, Va. 














PRESBYTERIANS AT CAMPINAS 


LATIN AMERICANS SEE NEED 
FOR CONTINUING REFORMATION 


For Latin American Presbyterians the 
need of the Reformation was never great- 
er than today. 

In the first conference ever held by the 
Presbyterians of Latin America they 
called Roman Catholicism “anti-Biblical 
and anti-Apostolic in its doctrine, liturgy 
and ecclesiastical government.” 

What they were talking about, they in- 
sisted, was not hearsay. Instead, “in 
contact with the activities of Roman Ca- 
tholicism . . . we judge ourselves author- 
ized to speak.” 

Earlier they had protested the conse- 
cration of Brazil to the Sacred Heart of 
Jesus after a Mass celebration by the 
Papal Legate and in the name, but with- 
out the approval, of the Senate of Brazil. 


Greater Emphasis 

As they voiced what they felt to be 
their common experience in dealing with 
Roman Catholicism, they appealed for 
“greater emphasis on the significance of 
the Reformation: doctrinally, ethically, 
socially, politically and historically. 

They described Roman Catholicism in 
Latin America as follows: 

“It is politically anti-democratic, charac- 
terized by an international organization 
with centralized, authoritarian and totali- 
tarlan government. 

“Its mentality is obscurantist, limiting 
the moral and spiritual autonomy of the 
human conscience. 

“It defends its right to impose itself 
juridically and politically above the state 
and to enjoy legal privileges over all other 
religious creeds, not only in Latin Ameri- 
can countries, but everywhere that it con- 
stitutes a majority. 

“It abuses its privileged position in 
order to persecute, ruthlessly, other creeds. 

“Finally, it is characterized by an ex- 
clusivistic and mercantilistic spirit, mak- 
ing itself a financial power opposed to the 
Christian aspirations of social justice.” 


“Coercion . . . Monopoly” 

As for Roman Catholic strategy, the 

Latin American representatives used sim- 
ilar language. They said, in seeking 
“political and religious domination, it 
tries, by coercion, to monopolize 
schools, press, moving pictures, theater, 
radio, television, political representation 
in parliaments, social service, etc. 
It makes use of defamatory campaigns 
against Protestantism, discriminatory 
immigration policies, false interpretation 
of Bible texts, and exploitation of Afro- 
Indian religious primitivism.” 

The results of these efforts, said Latin 
American Presbvterians, are: 

“Religious ignorance in the elite classes 
and the illiteracy of the masses. 

“Moral laxity in the social and political 
customs of the people and ethical dupli- 
citv 

“Stimulus to dictatorships and a con- 
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stant threat to liberty of religion and 
worship. 

“Religious indifferentism and a discred- 
iting of true spiritual values, offering, 
thus, an open field to Communist propa- 
ganda.” 


Seven Programs 

With a gigantic therefore, the confer- 
ence then called for seven programs of 
action: 

“1. An intensification of evangelism 
with a constant presentation of the Liv- 
ing Christ. 

“2. An immediate and intelligent use of 
the modern means and methods of com- 
munication and diffusion of ideas, such 
as: press, radio, television, literature, etc. 

“3. Greater emphasis on the significance 
of the Reformation. ... 

“4. More active participation in the so- 
lution of human problems and the appli- 
cation of the teachings of Christ in the 
promotion of social justice. 

“5. Support of all civic movements that 
seek to preserve the principles expressed 
in the United Nations’ Universal Declara- 
tion of Human Rights, especially in its 
Article 18, which reads: 

“ ‘BE yeryone has the right to freedom of 
thought, conscience and religion; this right 
includes freedom to change his religion 
or belief, and freedom, either alone or in 
community with others and in public or 
private, to manifest his religion or belief 
in teaching, practice, worship and ob- 
servance.’ 

“6. Organization 


of new Protestant 


Latin American Bishops 
Condemn Infiltration 


Rio DE JANEIRO (RNS)—Protestant in- 
filtration in Latin America “has caused 
the breaking of moral and spiritual unity 
among its people,” Latin American Ro- 
man Catholic bishops charged at their 
conterence here. 

An official release from the meeting 
also said that “‘a long and sad experience”’ 
makes the bishops believe that this in- 
filtration into their countries “has led to 
indifference and a cold attitude toward 
religion in general.”’ 

Therefore, the bishops said, it is nec- 
essary to continue to spread the [Roman 
Catholic] Church’s teaching and Papal 
instructions on this subject “so that Latin 
Americans can have the peace, well being 
and social progress they so clearly de- 
sire.” 

The release said the question had been 
asked whether the [Roman Catholic] 
Church had taken an aggressive enough 
attitude on the matter of Protestant infil- 
tration. 

After studying this situation, the re- 
lease said, the bishops’ conference de- 
termined that the “Catholic Church (in 
Latin America) will conduct its spiritual 
work so that a true and authentic Chris- 
tian life will prevail.” 


schools, as well as greater emphasis on 
Protestant principles in schools already 
organized. 

“7, Organization of liberal secular news- 
papers in strategic cities and more direct 
participation or collaboration with such 
newspapers already in existence.” 

Meeting in Campinas in the State of 
Sao Paulo, Brazil, the 53 delegates named 
Jose Borges, 57-year old Moderator of the 
Presbyterian General Assembly of Brazil, 
as conference president. Eliezer Moreno, 
Moderator of the General Assembly of 
Mexico, was vice-president. 

650,000 Presbyterians 

The delegates represented 650,000 
Presbyterians in Chile, Brazil, Venezuela, 
Colombia, Guatemala, Mexico and Puer- 
to Rico. Presbyterian mission boards in 
the U. S. A. were represented by top- 
ranking executives and in the call to the 
conference the Latin American Presby- 
terian work was described as “largely the 
fruit of North American missionary 
labors.”’ 

In their advance listing of problems 
to be discussed, they put them this way: 
“Communism, Roman Catholicism, inde- 
pendent sects, restrictions of religious 
liberty.” 

Against a background of predominant- 
ly Roman Catholic lands, it did not take 
long for the fact to appear that they 
regard the Roman Catholic Church as a 
persecutor rather than an ally. 

Although the Campinas conferences 
put some of these charges in black and 
white, they are not essentially different 
from reports made by almost any Protes- 
tant missionary in Latin America about 
prevailing conditions. 


Says Protestants Intensify 
Activities in Colombia 

Bocora, COLOMBIA (RNS)—Protestant 
groups in Colombia have intensified their 
proselytizing activities in recent months, 
it was charged here by La Unidad Cato- 
lica, Roman Catholic weekly. 

The paper, edited by Pedro Jose Ortiz, 
said there is apparently a plan for Prot- 
estant denominations to conduct an all- 
out campaign to extend their membership 
as widely as possible in certain Latin- 
American countries. 

To support its claim, La Unidad Cato- 
lica cited these activities: A convention 
of Inter-American churches was held re- 
cently at Puerto Berrio; the yearly meet- 
ing of American schools took place at 
Barranquilla, with 85 students attending 
from several cities in the country; at 
Rionegro, there was a meeting of the 
Wesleyan Church, with a total of 100 
delegates; and the Presbyterian Confer- 
ence of Latin America in Brazil in Au- 
gust. 

The paper said that “Protestant infil- 
tration in Colombia is amazingly serious 
and so much more dangerous considering 
the sly character of the campaigns being 
carried out.” 
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AT DAVOS—American Presbyterians at the Davos, Switzerland, meeting of the Central 


Committee cf the World Council of Churches included those shown above. 


Seated 


(I. to r.), Ralph Waldo Lloyd, president of Maryville College; John A. Mackay, Princeton 
Seminary president; Eugene Carson Blake, Presbyterian, USA, Assembly’s Stated Clerk; 


Mrs. W. M. McLeod, director of United Church Women, New York. 


Standing, Robert 


S. Bilheimer, Geneva, associate general secretary, WCC; Samuel McCrea Cavert, New 
York, executive secretary, U. S. Conference for the WCC; Henry P. Van Dusen, Unicn 
Seminary, N. Y., president; and Francis P. Miller, Charlottesville, Va., Colonel Miller and 
Mrs. McLeod are Presbyterians, U. S.; the others are USA. 


WCC Committee at Davos 
Urges More Interchange 
With Soviet Groups 


The 90-member Central Committee of 
the World Council of Churches at its an- 
nual meeting in Davos, Switzerland, took 
the following actions: 

—Urged full and free relationships 
between its member communions and 
Christian bodies in the Soviet Union; 
(this appeared in a 2,000 word reply to 
a letter received from the Russian Ortho- 
dox Church) ; 

—Approved unanimously a proposal 
for the reduction of armaments under 
international inspection and the devel- 
opment of ‘‘methods for peaceful change 
to rectify existing injustices’; its urgent 
call to use atomic energy only for positive 
and constructive purposes in addition to 
its word about armament restriction and 
limitation will be conveyed to govern- 
ments and the United Nations; 

—A projected $750,000 building pro- 
gram for WCC headquarters in Geneva 
was approved; member churches will be 
asked to raise $300,000 for it by August, 
1958; 

—The Council heard that movement 
of refugees picked up a bit in July; Aus- 
tralia is currently the largest refugee re- 
ception area with Canada a close second; 
American restrictions on receiving ref- 
ugees continue to cause widespread con- 
cern; 

—The National Baptist Convention of 
American (a Negro denomination of 
about 3,000,000 members) and the Evan- 
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gelical Lutheran Church of Silesia in 
Czechoslovakia (50,000 members) be- 
came WCC members; 

—Next year’s meeting of the Central 
Committee will be in or near Budapest, 
Hungary, July 28-Aug. 5. 


$50 a Month for College, 
Payments May Begin Now 


Queens College and the Union Na- 
tional Bank of Charlotte, N. C., have set 
up a plan to finance college education on 
an installment basis at the rate of $50 
or $65 per month. 

As announced by the Queens president, 
Edwin R. Walker, the plan makes it pos- 
sible for many middle-income families 
to meet the costs of college out of current 
income. 

Under one plan, $50-payments to the 
bank will begin 24 months before a 
student registers and will continue 32 
months after the student graduates. The 
bank will pay the college $1,200 a year. 

The other plan provides that $65-pay- 
ments begin one year before registration 
and continue for 15 months beyond grad- 
uation. 

The plan will be insured and with- 
drawals may be made upon prescribed 
notice. 





University of DUBUQUE 


Intellectually Vigorous . . Consciously Christian 
Fully Accredited College of 
Liberal Arts and Theological Seminary. 
In its Second Century of Service. Under 
auspices of the Presbyterian Church, U. S. A. 
WRITE: Admissions Department, University 
of Dubuque, Dubuque, Iowa 





Theologian Sees Dangerous 
Ignorance of What Is Good 


PortTsMouTH, N. H. (RNs)—Increas- 
ing ignorance of what is good and what 
is bad is creating ‘‘a very dangerous situ- 
ation” in our civilization, a noted theolo- 
gan told the second annual conference on 
“Religion in the Age of Science” held 
on nearby Star Island. 

‘There is more confusion on this ques- 
tion than any cther of our day,” said 
Henry Nelson Wieman, emeritus profes- 
sor of the philosophy of religion at the 
University of Chicago. He gave the open- 
ing address to some 200 clergymen, scien- 
tists, educators and professional men, 


“Many men believe that ‘good’ means 
only ‘what I like’ and most men seem to 
have no rational basis for defending a 
proposition of what is good and what is 
bad,” Dr. Wieman said. 


He offered the following as an “ade- 
quate” definition of good: ‘Acting al- 
ways so as to create conditions most 
favorable for appreciative understanding 
between you and the other person.” 

“And this does not mean understand- 
ing just between you and the ‘good’ per- 
son alone but between you and the Com- 
munists or Hitler or the fellow on the 
other side of the tracks,” he said. 

“Of course,” he added, ‘“‘you sometimes 
have to put a person in jail first.’ 

The theologian said that “good reli- 
gion—there is ‘evil religion’ as well as 
‘good religion’—will transform man as 
he cannot transform himself, save him 
from the worst and lead him to the best 
if he will commit himself to it.” 

Participants in the five-day sessions in- 
cluded members of 13 Protestant denom- 
inations as well as a sprinkling of Hu- 
manists and Vedantists. 

The conference was sponsored by the 
Institute of Religion and Science, an in- 
terdenominational group that aims to “‘in- 
crease understanding by religion and 
science of their common problems, ease 
tension between them, and develop a 
philosophy that will integrate the areas 
of knowledge and the insights of all the 


world’s great faith for the establishment 
of a better world.” 





PRESBYTERIAN 
JUNIOR COLLEGE 


Educational Excellence. Member South- 
ern Association Colleges and Secondary 
Schools, Endowed. Christian emphasis. 
A.A, and A.S, degrees. Graduates trans- 
fer to Junior class best colleges. Pro- 
fessor each ten students, Personal at- 
tention. Scientific tests. Athletics. One 
year and two year business courses. 
Preparatory department with 11th, and 
12th grades. Veterans. Moderate 
charges. Scholarships. Self-help. Fall 
Semester begins September 5, 1955. 
THE REGISTRAR 


Box 38-R Maxton, North Carolina 
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QUESTIONNAIRE FOR THE ASKING* 


Church-State Issue and 
Related Freedoms Studied 


WASHINGION, D. C. (RNS)—A Senate 
subcommittee on constitutional rights is 
asking the American public to indicate 
what it believes are ‘‘sore spots” in the 
observance of religious freedom and 
church-state separation in this country. 

Sen. Thomas C. Hennings, Jr. (D.- 
Mo.) announced that the subcommittee, 
of which he is chairman, has prepared 
a questionnaire to determine the Ameri- 
can viewpoint on these matters. 

The Senator’s office said the que stion- 
naire will go to all persons who request 
it,* to those who desire to testify at pub- 
lic hearings on the subject, and to those 
already selected by the committee as wit- 
nesses at the hearings. These are ten- 
tatively set for the week of Oct. 3. 


interpretations 

The questionnaire deals mainly with 
conflicting interpretations of the freedom 
of religion clause in the First Amendment 
to the Constitution. This clause states: 
“Congress shall make no law respecting 
an establishment of religicn, or prohibit- 
ing the free exercise thereof.” 

It asks for any knowledge of concrete 
instances of the denial of rights guaran- 
teed by this part of the First Amend- 
ment. 

One of the questions asks: 

“Do you regard the phrase ‘make no 
jaw respecting an establishment of reli- 
gion’ as a prohibition against any direct 
or indirect government aid to churches or 
religious sects? 

“Or do you regard the language as ban- 
ning preferential treatment of any par- 
ticular church or religious sect while per- 
mitting government aid to religion gen- 
erally or to the various churches and sects 
on a non-discriminating basis?” 

Another asks if the respondent believes 
the First Amendment also protects ‘‘athe- 


*Requests for the church-state question- 
naire should be addressed to the Hon. 
Thomas C. Hennings, Jr., Senate Office 
Bldg., Washington, D. C. 


Trlorvice FOLDING BANQUET TABLES 


If you are on the Kitchen Committee of some 
Church, Lodge, Club, School, etc., in your town 
you will be interested in this modern Foldin 
Banquet Table. rite for Catalog and specia 
discounts to institutions and organizations. 
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ists in propagating a disbelief in reli- 
gion.” 
14th Amendment 

A section of the questionnaire deals 
with that part of the Fourteenth Amend- 
ment which states: 

“No state shall make or enforce any 
law which shall abridge the privileges or 
immunities of citizens of the United 
States, nor shall any state deprive any 
person of life, liberty or property without 
due process of law, nor deny to any person 
within its jurisdiction the equal protec- 
tion of the laws.” 

The question relating to this provision 

“Do you consider that the United States 
Supreme Court is correct in interpreting 
the religion clause in conjunction with the 
Fourteenth Amendment as constituting 
a prohibition against acts by state and 
local governments as well as against acts 
by the Federal government?” 

Still ancther question asks: 

“Speaking generally and considering the 
deep emotional nature of religious beliefs, 
do you feel that the present state of af- 
fairs in the United States with respect to 
rights in the religion clause is: excellent, 
good, fair, poor?” 

Lon Hocker, former president of the 
St. Louis Bar Asseciation who has been 
retained to serve as chief counsel for the 
hearings, said the questionnaire also in- 
vites recipients to make such extended 
comment as they wish. 


To Choose Witnesses 


He said it will enable the subcommit- 
tee to assemble ‘‘the cross-section of opin- 
ion we desire.” Mr. Hocker added that 
the questionnaire would also make it pos- 
sible for the subcommittee to select for 
public testimony a limited number of 
witnesses representing all the substantial 
points of view on the subject. 

“In a sensitive matter such as reli- 
gion,” Mr. Hocker said, “we do not wish 
to make the hearings a forum for strained 
and novel interpretations or for sectarian 
controversy.” 


Next Year... 
Delinquency Problems 


Next year’s Christian Relations report 
in the Presbyterian Church, U. S., will 
deal with **The Church and Problems of 
Delinquency.” 

At the summer meeting of the Chris- 
tian Relations Council George H. Wright, 
Asheville, N. C., attorney was re-elected 
chairman; Frank H. Caldwell, Louisville 
Seminary president, vice-chairman; and 
Ernest Trice Thompson, Union Seminary 
(Va.) professor, secretary. 


Dry Counties Gain 16 


In local option elections held in 27 
states last year, 632 political units par- 
ticipated. In 245 dry units they voted 
dry; in 327 wet units they voted wet; 
former status of 8 dry and 7 wet areas is 
unknown to the tabulators; 41 wet units 
voted dry; and 30 dry units voted wet. 
Net gain by dry units: 16. 


“Wealth” and ‘Virtue’ 


By LUTHER A. WEIGLE 


The word “wealth” was used in the 
sixteenth century not cnly to denote 
riches, but also in the sense of weal, well- 
being, or welfare. Unless we remember 
this, Paul’s counsel in 1 Corinthians 
10:24 looks like encouragement to theft: 
“Let no man seek his own, but every 
man another’s wealth.” The present 
translation is: ‘Let no one seek his 
own good, but the good of his neighbor.” 

In the King James Version of the Old 
Testament, the word ‘‘wealth” is used 
three times as a translatioin for the He- 
brew tob, which means “good,” either 
as an adjective or as a noun. The pas- 
sages are Ezra’s recital (9:12) of the 
commandment not to intermarry with the 
people of the land, “nor seek their peace 
or their wealth”; the praise of Mordecai 
(Esther 10:3) as ‘“‘seeking the wealth of 
his people”; and Job’s description of the 
prosperity of the wicked who “spend their 
days in wealth.” The Revised Standard 


Version uses ‘“‘prosperity” in the passages 
from Ezra and Job, and “welfare” in the 
passage concerning Mordecai — “he 
sought the welfare of his people.” 

Both Kj and Rsv use ‘‘welfare”’ as the 
translation for tob in Nehemiah 2:10, 
which tells how Sanballat and Tobiah 
were greatly displeased that Nehemiah 
had come “to seek the welfare of the 
children of Israel.” 

Another word which may be mislead- 
ing in two contexts of the New Testament 
is “virtue.” It does not refer to moral 
character in the statement made by Jesus 
when a woman touched him in the hope 
of being healed: ‘Somebody hath touch- 
ed me, for I perceive that virtue is gone 
out of me” (Luke 8:46; compare Mark 
5:30). “Virtue” here, and in Luke 6:19, 
means nothing more than “power,” and 
the proper translation of dynamis, the 
Greek term which is used in these pas- 
sages. 
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The Joy of Working Together 


By ERNEST TRICE THOMPSON 
Sunday School Lesson for September 11, 1955 
Background: Nehemiah 1,2,4,6,12:27-31,38,43 

Print: 4:6-9,15,21-23; 12:27,43 


The first group of Jews, about 50,000 
in all, returned from Babylon to Pales- 
tine in the year 537 B.C., led thither by 
Zerubbabel and Jeshua. They resumed 
their national worship and finally after 
many hindrances and much delay, en- 
couraged and inspired by the prophets 
Haggai and Zechariah, rebuilt their tem- 
ple. 

Nevertheless the colony did not prosper. 
There was little or no increase in popula- 
tion. The majority of the people found 
it very difficult to make a living. An 
attempt had been made to rebuild the 
city’s walls, without which no city of 
that day had any prestige or security. 
But Samaritans—at odds with the Jews— 
sent representations to Artaxerxes re- 
minding him of the trouble that Jerusa- 
lem as a walled city had given his pre- 
decessors, and Artaxerxes commanded 
that the work be stopped (Ezra 4:7-23). 
His decree was followed by hostile action 
on the part of the enemies of the Jews. 
They swept down on the city and demol- 
ished its walls (so far as built) and de- 
stroyed its gates. According to Josephus, 
the Jewish historian, “The surrounding 
nations were inflicting many injuries on 
the Jews, overrunning the country, and 
plundering it by day and doing mischief 
by night, so that many had been carried 
off as captives from the country and from 
Jerusalem itself, and every day the roads 
were found full of corpses.” The colony 
was in a very desperate plight indeed. 

This was the situation when Nehemiah 
appeared on the scene. 





1. Preparation for the Work, 
1:1-2:20 

Nehemiah was a wealthy and influen- 
tial Jew, one of the cupbearers of the 
king. We do not know just what sort of 
office this was, but it is clear that it was 
a post of great importance. In those days 
when kings, and especially the Persian 
rulers, held themselves aloof from the 
people those who had the right of con- 
tinual access to their presence held posi- 
tions not only of prestige but also of 
power. 

When Hanani, one of the his kinsmen, 
returned with others from Jerusalem, it 
was very natural that Nehemiah should 
inquire about the condition of the city. 
The news plunged him into grief which 
continued for some days. He realized the 
critical position of the colony and the 
necessity of doing something at once. 
But what? It is interesting to note how 
he went about his task. 

1. He fasted, a common religious exer- 
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cise of that day, and then prayed, 1: 4-11. 
The prayer as recorded here is a model 
one and will repay study. Note (1) the 
invocation; (2) the confession of his own 
sins and those of his people; (3) the 
pleading of the promise; and (4) the 
petition for God’s blessing. Nehemiah 
stands out as one of the most practical 
and efficient men of Bible times and at 
the same time one of the most pious. He 
relies constantly on prayer, but does not 
attempt to make prayer a substitute for 
thought or for action. So here—he does 
not cast the whole burden on God, but 
prays rather that God will bless him as 
he goes about the Lord’s work. 

2. He made his request of the king, 
2:1-8. To understand Nehemiah’s trepi- 
dation and also his courage, we must 
remember here that the Persian kings 
were absolute autocrats with the power 
of life and death in their hands and did 
not look kindly upon those who crossed 
their wills. Artaxerxes was the man who 
had commanded that the work on the 
walls be stopped. He had committed him- 
self to that policy for the good of the 
state. It was dangerous for Nehemiah, 
himself a Jew, to ask him to reverse that 
policy, and no cne knew it better than 
he. Finally, one day in April, he took 
his courage in his hands. Hitherto he 
had hidden his great sorrow, for it was 
one of the main requirements of those who 
served the king that they show to him 
always a cheerful countenance. There 
was to be no sadness in the presence of 
the king. But this day Nehemiah show- 
ed his real feelings and the king imme- 
diately inquired its source. With his 
heart beating fast and after a quick 
ejaculatory prayer, Nehemiah made his 
request. Artaxerxes was in a_ kindly 
mood and not only granted his request 
but made him provincial governor and 
sent him to Jerusalem with an armed 
escort. 

3. He acquainted himself with the 
need, 2:9-16. Nehemiah realized the 
necessity of proceeding carefully, yet ex- 
peditiously. His very coming had put 
the enemies of the Jews on their guard. 
Three of their leaders are mentioned in 
this chapter. Sanballat was the leader 
of the Samaritan opposition and gover- 
nor of that province. In addition, his 
daughter had married the son of the 
High Priest (13:28) and he had influ- 
ential supporters among the Jews (fifth 
columnists). Tobiah was an Ammonite 
who had become a worshipper of the Lord 
according to the Samaritan rites. The 
title “servant” probably means that he 


was a Persian official, set over the Am- 
monites. Geshem (vs. 19) was probably 
the governor of Trans-Jordan, serving 
along with Sanballat and Tobiah as a 
deputy of a higher governor or satrap. 
The Jews’ neighbors it seems were all 
planning to take united action against 
any attempt of Nehemiah to improve their 
status. In order that they might not 
suspect his real purpose Nehemiah waited 
for three days and then, secretly and 
alone, went out during the night and 
surveyed the broken walls and charred 
gates. 


4. He aroused the united interest of 
the people, 2:17-20. As soon as Nehe- 
miah had formulated his plans he called 
together all the leaders of the people and 
laid the project before them. He re- 
minded them of the need and invited 
them to cooperate with him in the work. 
“Let us build,” he said. He appealed 
to their self-respect—“that we may no 
longer suffer disgrace.” Notice how he 
identifies himself with them; not that 
“you” no longer suffer disgrace, but 
‘we.’ He encouraged them with the 
reminder that God’s blessing was upon 
them, and by telling them how the king 
had reversed his decision and how they 
had his permission to proceed. The 
people were enthusiastic. ‘Let us rise 
up and build,” they said. When their 
enemies heard of it they tried what the 
enemies of every good work try first. 
They ridiculed the work, they disparaged 
it, they poured cold water upon it, they 
misrepresented the leaders’ motives. Then 
Nehemiah replied with one of those great 
sayings with which the book is crowded: 
“The God of heaven will make us pros- 
per, and we his servants will arise and 


build.” 


Il. The Distribution of the Work, 
3:1-32 


At first glance, chapter 3 does not ap- 
pear so interesting to the reader. But it 
has a greater fascination than first ap- 
pears. As Charles Foster Kent says: 
The plan of operation described in this 
chapter 


“illustrates the rare tact and executive 
ability of Nehemiah. Realizing that if 
the work was to be effective the entire 
wall must be rebuilt at once, and that to 
accomplish this all the energies of the 
community must be enlisted, he threw 
the responsibility upon the different 
groups in the community and appealed 
to the spirit of mutual emulation and per- 
sonal interest as well as to the patriotism 
of the political body as a whole. ... In 
this way the wrangling lazy community 
was suddenly transformed into an in- 
tensely active working body. It is re- 
ported that of all the groups represented 
the nobles from Tekoa alone did not faith- 
fully discharge the task laid upon them 
by Nehemiah.” 


There are always some who shirk. 
We wonder if that was the place where 
the wall gave way when the city was next 
attacked. On the other hand some work- 
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ed who were under no restraint to do so 
(3:7), the aristocratic daughters of Shal- 
lum, for example. And some, there are 
always such, did double what was ex- 
pected of them (3:5,27). In a word 
Nehemiah gave each a definite work to 
do, a work for which he was responsible, 
and a work that was fitted to bring out 
the best that there was in him, yet he 
had all working together for the common 
good. That is the secret of all successful 
cooperative work in the church or out of 
it. 


Ill. Difficulties of the Work, 
4:1-6:14 

This is one of the most interesting sec- 
tions of the story and one of the most 
valuable, because it is so true to human 
nature and illustrates so well the kind 
of difficulties still met by men who carry 
heavy responsibilities. 

1. Ridicule, 4:1-6 Nothing is harder 
to stand, especially in the earlier stages 
of a work, than ridicule and laughter. 
Sanballat and Tobiah waxed merry at the 
Jews’ expense. But Nehemiah prayed. 
His prayer shows that the taunts of his 
enemies had gotten under his skin a bit. 
It is not the kind of prayer that Jesus 
would have prayed or that he would have 
us pray. But the wall went up because 
the people had a mind to work. Ridicule 
is not very effective against that sort 
of spirit. 

2. Danger, fear and discouragement, 
4:7-23 Ridicule having failed, the Sa- 
maritans and their allies prepared for 
sterner measures. Their menace hung 
over the city. Then, as always when 
danger looms, some grew discouraged and 
quit (10); to make it worse, they were 
subject to pressure from their homes 





Prayers of the Early Church 
Prayers of the Middle Ages 
Compiled by J. Manning Potts 


Two books that serve as a spiritual 
bridge across 15 centuries to aid your 
prayer life. Much used in private de- 
votions and in public worship. Flexible 
imitation leather binding. Size 3/2 x 5% 
inches. 96 pages. 50c each, $5.00 per 
dozen, postpaid. Order from 


Che Oyper ive 
The world’s most widely used 
devotional guide 
1908 Grand Avenue, Nashville, Tenn. 
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(12). Note how Nehemiah met the 
crisis. First, as always, he went to God 
in prayer. That is a great source of 
strength to any man. Then he set a watch 
over against them day and night (9). 
Next he armed the people and prepared 
himself to meet any emergency that might 
arise (13). Then he encouraged the 
people and put new heart into them: “Re- 
member the Lord and fight” (14). 

When the crisis was past, work was 
resumed, but each man kept his weapon 
ready at hand. At night none was al- 
lowed to leave the city. Nehemiah divided 
his immediate following into two com- 
panies, the one to relieve those who were 
exhausted in the work and the other to 
stand constantly with their arms. Day 
and night neither they nor their com- 
mander laid them aside, while the rest 
toiled from sunrise to darkness. Orders 
were issued that the people rally to re- 
pulse the enemy at any point, wherever 
the trumpet was sounded by the trumpeter 
who never left the side of Nehemiah. And 
so the work progressed. 

3. Selfishness and Profiteering, chap. 
5. Many had given up the cultivation 
of their lands to labor on the walls. Now 
they complained that some of their breth- 
ren were turning the situation to their 
financial gain. They received no pay 
for their labor on the walls and had no 
money to buy food. The food was in 
the hands of profiteers, and prices were 
going up. In order to feed themselves 
people were mortgaging their lands, and 
when they could not repay, their creditors 
were taking them over. Some again had 
borrowed to pay their taxes and the 
lenders were foreclosing on their lands. 
Some had even been forced to sell their 
children into slavery. Human nature is 
the same in every age. We always have 
to reckon with the profiteers. 

Nehemiah met the situation promptly. 
He went after the profiteers with gloves 
off. He forced them to return the land 
which they had taken and to leave off 
their usuorious rates. Incidentally, it 
appears that Nehemiah was working 
without pay; he had refused to use his 
position to enrich himself by land specu- 
laticn as he might easily have done, and 
was supporting a large number of Jews 
at his own expense. 

4. Intrigue without, treachery within, 
6:1-14. Two plots are mentioned here: 
(1) a plet to decoy Nehemiah outside the 
walls. Evidently his enemies planned 
to kill him. Four times the invitation 
was extended, the last time in an open 
letter, which they hoped would terrify 
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the people and induce them to force Ne- 
hemiah to hold the parley. Nehemiah 
replied: “I am doing a great work and 
I cannot come down.” 

(2) A plot to discredit Nehemiah’s 
character. Shemaiah, supposed to be a 
prophet, told him that he had a direct 
word from God that his life was in im- 
mediate danger, and that he was to take 
refuge in the temple. It was against the 
law for a layman to go into the temple; 
to have done so would have laid Nehe- 
miah open to a charge of needless coward- 
ice. He replied: “Should such a man 
as I flee?. . . I will not go in.” This 
methcd of discrediting a man’s charac- 
ter by fair means or foul is an old strata- 
gem, and one which is still employed. 


1V. Completion of the Work, 
6:15-7:1; 12:27-43 


We have the simple statement that in 
spite of all the foregoing difficulties the 
work was completed in 52 days. That 
was truly a remarkable achievement, and 
naturally it called for the joyful celebra- 
tion described in chapter 12. 

There is so much about this lesson that 
arouses interest that it is hard to know 
what to emphasize. For one thing, the 
lesson illustrates the way to go about a 
great work. Nehemiah prayed faith- 
fully, surveyed carefully, planned wise- 
ly, aroused skillfully the interest of the 
people, organized and set the whole com- 
munity to work, met resolutely every dif- 
ficulty and followed his work up. He 
himself set an example of energy and 
unselfishness. 

Nehemiah’s work was to rebuild the 
walls of Jerusalem. What is your work, 
the work of your church, community and 
nation? Is it to build a new church, to 
reach out for the unsaved, to do a better 
work with the young people, to build 
a better community, to maintain and im- 
prove the public schools, to stop the 
spread of communism, to insure world 
peace? 

How can we do a better job? Are we 
praying about it sufficiently? Has there 
been an adequate survey—do we know 
what the real problem is? Have ade- 
quate plans been formulated? What 
would you consider such a plan? Have 
the interests of the people been suffi- 
ciently considered? How can interest be 
aroused? Has everyone been given a 
work to do, the work that will call out 
his best endeavors? How can we get 
that sort of cooperation in our church 
work, our community work? What are 
the difficulties, the dangers? What is 
the best way to meet them? Do all the 
difficulties come from without? Does 
selfishness exist within? Have we stopped 
too soon? How should the work be fol- 
lowed up if the fruits of our labor are 
not to be lost? 





Lesson topic and Scripture selections copyrighted by 
the Division of Education, National Council of Churches. 
Scripture quotations from the Revised Standard Version. 
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BOOK NOTES 


THE DEVELOPMENT OF THE PAPACY, 
by H. Burn-Murdock. Frederick A. Praeger, 
New York. 432 pp. $7.50. 

The Roman Catholic Church holds 
that the Bishop of Rome is infallible 
when he speaks officially as head of the 
church and that to him all of the faithful 
owe absolute obedience “‘not only in faith 
and morals, but also in the discipline and 
government of the church.” This, it is 
claimed, is “in accordance with the an- 
cient and universal faith of the early 
church.” 





The author of this book, a distin- 
guished Scottish barrister who has writ- 
ten a number of important books on both 
law and the church, subjects this claim 
to impartial historical appraisal. He 
does not argue the case. He cites the evi- 
dence, especially that of the crucial first 
five centuries, presents briefly the argu- 
ments of Roman Catholics and Protes- 
tants, and leaves the reader to draw his 
own conclusions. 

Even a tyro will recognize that there 
was no pope in the modern sense during 
the first five centuries. But Roman Ca- 
tholics claim that the present day papacy, 
as defined above, is a true growth from 
the primacy of Peter as set forth in the 
New Testament and recognized by the 
early church fathers. A Roman Catholic 
with the will and desire to believe can 
always persuade himself that the his- 
torical development is the logical and 
providential one, but certainly the his- 
torical facts, and the Roman Catholic 
arguments based thereon, will lead no 
impartial and purely logical mind to that 
conclusion. They point clearly to the 
opposite conclusion. For Protestants, 
therefore, this book becomes a veritable 
armory, and a most useful one. It will 
prove helpful not only to ministers and 
theological students in general, but also 
to interested laymen. The author has 
attempted—with success—‘to present the 
whole inquiry intelligibly before the Eng- 
lish reader of ordinary education, who 
claims no special historical knowledge, 
and who cannot devote years to libraries 
of history and controversy.” 


ERNEST TRICE THOMPSON. 


EIGHTY ADVENTUROUS YEARS: The 
Autobiography of Sherwood Eddy. Harper & 
Bros., New York. 255 pp. $3. 

Biography can help to kindle our lives 
with the spark from the fire of another. 
All who believe in the power of a God- 
filled life will find this book rewarding. 

Here we have the amazing story of a 
man, now eighty-four years of age, who 
in college was converted by Dwight L. 
Moody with the result that his life has 
reverberated around the world for Christ. 
It has been a rule of his to utilize three 
means of grace which he describes as: 
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1. ‘Feeding upon the truth”—reading 
at least a chapter a day in the Bible. 

2. “Beginning the day with prayer... 
now the greatest joy of my life.” 

3. “Spiritual exercise in service for 
my fellowmen.” 

John R. Mott persuaded Eddy to go 
to India in 1896 for the Y.M.C.A. He 
soon found that the British intended to 
keep India as a colony. Even as late as 
1929 Winston Churchill was to say, “The 
idea that India is a nation or can ever 
be fashioned into a nation is known to 
be a delusion.” 

From India, Eddy was called to make 
trips to the Orient. Thus began his forty 
years of evangelism among Chinese stu- 
dents and entitle him to make keen obser- 
vations on the revolutionary situation 
there. 

I have long been a friend and admirer 
of Sherwood Eddy. He first took me to 
Europe in 1921 and sent me into Russia 
to secure permission for American relief. 
Thus it was that I became acquainted 
with the Eddy Seminars to Europe which 
have contributed so much to the educa- 
tion of American Christian leaders down 
through the years. 

Sherwood Eddy knows that we are liv- 
ing in one small world. For over sixty 
vears he has been travelling in thirty 
lands and he describes the outstanding 
characteristic of them all as one of “rev- 
olution.” 


If anyone wishes to get penetrating in- 
sights into the new world in which we are 
living, he should read this book. Here 
he will also find masterly comments on 
the greatest contemporary leaders of our 
time. 


It is to be hoped that no Christian 
who wishes to keep informed and serve 
Christ more effectively will neglect this 
great autobiography. 


JeRoME Davis. 
West Haven, Conn. 


BOOKS RECEIVED 


How to Teach the Revelation. Joseph 
M. Gettys. John Knox Press, Richmond. 
75 cents, paper. 

Let the Moon Go by. Emma Gelders 
Sterne. E. P. Dutton & Co., Inc., N. Y. 
$1.75. 











CLASSIFIED 


RATES—vUp to 30 words for $3.00 (mini- 

mum per insertion.) Ten cents for each 
additional word and initial, including ad- 
dress. Payment must accompany all orders. 
DISCOUNT for 3 insertions, 10%; 6 inser- 
tions, 15%; 12 insertions, 20%. 








ORGAN TECHNICIAN 





ORGAN rebuilding and restoration; addi- 

tions; tuning and maintenance (tuning 
by visual electronic methods—accuracy 
guaranteed); electric blowers, generators 
and rectifiers; reed organs overhauled, 
tuned and fitted with suction units; chimes 
—any make supplied and installed (elec- 
tronic and tubular); tower amplifiers and 
recording equipment, Twenty-two years 
in the organ industry. Lawrence Walker, 
1834 Monument Ave., Telephone 5-8792, 
Richmond, Va. 























of Tradive? | 


The heritage 
bequeathed to us 
by the founding 

fathers of 
Protestantism 


A MAGNIFICENTLY inspiring 
book that shows us what we 
owe to: 


Luther — the revolutionary 
genius who led the way 


Calvin—the great statesman 
and theologian of the re- 
formed tradition 


The Sectarians — the 16th 
and 17th century Protestants 
who moved toward all the 
separate sects we count as 
Protestant today 


Finally, in sharp, cogent terms, 
Dr Whale considers the ques- 
tion—Where does Protestantism 
go from here? The modern is- 
sues of tolerance and intoler- 
ance, the conflict between 
Church and State, and the need 
for unity in the Church find an 
eloquent spokesman in this live- 
ly and provocative thinker. 


THE 


PROTESTANT 
TRADITION 


by J. S. Whale 


$3.75, at your bookseller’s 
CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY PRESS 
32 East 57th Street, 
New York 22, N. Y. 
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MENTION 


CHANGES 


C. Rogers McLane from Dallas, Texas, 
to First church, Box 776, Raymondville, 
Texas. 

Robert C. Johnson, Greeneville, Tenn., 
has joined the faculty of Western Semi- 
nary, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Edmund W. Tratebas of the Macalester 
church, St Paul, Minn., has accepted a 
call to Westminster College, Fulton, Mo., 
where he will be director of chapel and 
assistant professor of religion and philo- 
sophy. 

Charles G. Bruce from Ft. Worth, Texas, 
to the First church, Louisville, Miss., 109 
Park St. 

Ronald C. Grabham from 
Kan., to 515 Marshall St., 
Kan. 

Edward G. Lilly from Charleston, S. C., 
to 1410 Home Ave., Hartsville, S. C. 





Wellington, 
Leavenworth, 


Orders Like These 


for the new 


Going-to-College 
Handbook 


~—are being rushed to our address 
—as churches make sure that they 
have enough copies of the new vol- 
ume: 


NOW—for all college students; 


LATER—for all high school stu- 
dents (to interest them in going to 
college). 


These look like early September go- 
ing-to-college preparations: 


Rock Island, Ill., Santa Ana, Calif., 25 
125 Marlinton, W. Va., 
Jenkintown, Pa., 20 
60 copies Dallas, Texas, 50 
Eureka, Calif., 26 Orlando, Fla., 50 
Miami, Fla., 25 Bellaire, Texas, 50 
Brookway, Pa., 20 Statesville, N. C., 40 
Pittsburgh, Pa., 50 Nashville, Tenn., 40 
Pittsburgh, Pa., 50 Denver, Colo., 20 
Greenville, S. C., 50 Davidson, N. C., 20 
Roanoke Rapids, Atlantic Beach, Fla., 
N.C., 25 20 
Covington, Va., 50 40, Grand Rapids, 
Richmond, Va., 40 Minn 
Beaumont, Texas, 20 3 " 
Asheville, N. C., 25 5, Lookout Mtn., 
Charlotte, N. C., 20 Tenn. 
Kingsport, Tenn.,40 ... etc., etc. 


Airmail or Wire Orders 


1-5 copies @ 50¢; 6-19, 45¢; 20-49, 40¢; 
50-99, 35¢; 100 or more, 30¢. Mailing en- 
velopes 2¢ each or free with orders of 50 or 
more if needed and requested. 


Dial 2-9492 


OUTLOOK PUBLISHERS 
1 North 6th St. Richmond 19, Virginia 
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The James Cogswells will be at 1788 
Pendleton, Apt. 4, Memphis, Tenn., until 
they return to Japan this fall. 

Donald D. Warner from Newman, Calif., 
to 945 East J. St., Ontario, Calif. 

E. Ashby Johnson from Bristol, Tenn., 
to 47 Thornton, Hamden, Conn. 

Cc. T. McCully from Jacksonville, Ark., 
to the First church, Marvell, Ark. 

John M. Ash from Mobile, Ala., to Rabun 
Gap-Nacoochee School, Rabun Gap, Ga. 

W. R. Gage from the Westlake Hills 
church, Austin, Texas, to Winnfield, La., 
Sept. 1. 

Alex W. Whitaker, Jr., from Edwards, 
Miss., to Hughes, Ark., Sept. 1 where he 
will be pastor of the Hughes and Chatfield 
churches. 

Leslie C. Tucker, Jr., Chadbourn, N. C., 
will become pastor of the First church, 
Dunn, N. C., Sept. 11. 

J. V. Cobb, Trinity church, Meridian, 
Miss., will become pastor at Indianola, 
Miss., Sept. 1. 

R. P. Robertson, Malden, W. Va., has 
accepted a call to the Oak Hill, W. Va., 
church. 

Vernon A. Crawford from Penndale, 
Ga., to Rt. 4, Box 48, Milledgeville, Ga. 

Benson Cain from Zentsuji to 3 Kumochi 
Cho, 1 Chome, Fukiai Ku, Kobe, Japan. 

James A. Jones from Charlotte, N. C., to 
3503 Seminary Ave., Richmond 27, Va. 

Alwin Stokes will retire Sept. 1 as 
pastor of the Winnfield, La., church where 
he served for 40 years except for a two- 
year interval in Ferriday, La. 

Jesse E. Christman, recent graduate of 
Princeton Seminary, is assistant pastor 
of the First church, Whittier, Calif. 
ILL 


Egbert Lubbers, pastor of the First 
church, Sherman, Texas, suffered a severe 


attack of poliomyelitis at the opening of 
one of the conferences at Mo-Ranch. 


DCEs 


Margaret Elise Merriam, who has been 
field assistant in Christian education for 
the Synod of Georgia, will become director 
of Christian education in Westminster 
church, Richmond, Va., Sept. L 

Katharine M. Arrowood from Farmville, 
Va., to Westminster church, Lynchburg, 
Va. 

Married: Anne Peyton Junkin, who has 
been DCE at the Crescent Hill church, 
Louisville, Ky., and Chaplain Richard E. 
Hager were married August 1 in Louis- 
ville. They are now ai the Post Chaplain’s 
Office, the Armored Center, Ft. Knox, Ky. 
DEATH 

Robert Hastings Nichols, $1, 
New York City July 15. A distinguished 
church historian, Dr. Nichols taught at 
Auburn Seminary 1913-44 through the 
merger with Union Seminary, New York. 
He was one of the chief supporters and 
editors of THE PRESBYTERIAN TRIBUNE 
throughout its separate existence. A son, 
James Hastings Nichols, is professor of 
church history in the University of 
Chicago divinity school. 

|. E. Wallace, 76, died Aug. 13 following 
a sudden illness in Clemson, S. C. Except 
for a 12-year pastorate in Charlotte, N. C., 
his entire ministry was spent in South 
Carolina, serving last at Pelzer and 
Williamston and retiring in 1948 to live 
in Clemson. A son, Thomas F., is pastor 
in Lafayette, La. 

Mrs. M. B. Porter, 84, whose husband 
was an American Bible Society secretary, 
died in Richmond, Va., Aug. 6. Among the 
survivors is a son who is a minister, 
M. B., Jr., in Atlanta, Ga. 


died in 





Maryville 
College 


Founded 1819 


Liberal Arts, Coeducational, Presbyterian, Accred- 
ited by Association of American Universities, South- 
ern Association, National Association of Schools of 
Music, American Association of University Women, 
American Medical Association, etc. 
$336 per semester for tuition, fees, room, board, 
and may be met in part by self-help. Address 


RALPH WALDO LLOYD, President 


Charges average 


Maryville, Tennessee 








John R. Cunningham, President 


1837 DAVIDSON COLLEGE !%2 


Consecrated to Learning 
and to 
Spiritual Growth 


Davidson, N. C. 








Centre 
College 


Founded 1819 


terian. 


Separate Campuses ..... 


for women and men students but most classes and social func- 
tions held jointly. Fully accredited. Liberal Arts. 
Famous for distinguished alumni. 
Send for illustrated booklet 
(Kentucky’s Bluegrass Area) Walter A. Groves, Ph. D., President 


Presby- 
Fine facilities. 


Danville, Ky. 











Presbyterian © Coeducational 


accredited. Four-year liberal arts, 
(3) Grant in Ald, 
Athletics. 


booklet. 


Dormitories. 
Board, room, and tuition $795. 





KING COLLEGE 


° Founded 1867 
Sound liberal education under vigorous Christian influences. 
sciences, 
FOUR TYPES OF SCHOLARSHIPS: (1) Competitive, (2) Academic, 
(4) Remunerative Work. 
Summer session. 


Fully 
business education. 


Sixty-acre campus. 
Catalog and illustrated 


R. T. L. LISTON, President, Box P, Bristol. Tenn. 
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